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Speculations on Time 
By AVRO MANHATTAN 


HE monstrous immensities of a star-atom 
I studded space spiralling in the universe 
began first to palpitate in the bosom of that 
mightiest of all monsters: Time. Time remains 
the most unfathomable of all riddles to that 
flimsy assembly of molecules aglow with self- 
consciousness—namely, man. Yet, since his 
elevation from the brute, Homo sapiens, while 
looking starry-eyed upon himself as the key to all 
things, has inferred that the cosmo was modelled 
upon himself, the sole receptacle of comprehen- 
sion. Such mountainous egotism, he still believes, 
is sustained by solid facts. As these are reality. 
and reality is truth, he firmly accepts his con- 
clusions as correct. But what we take as facts often 
can be no more reality than the reality fabricated 
by our physical limitations in relation to that 
outside Our sensory perceptions. One of these 
concerns that most elusive of mysteries: Time 
The reality outside us as a rule escapes us, 
except when evidenced by phenomena of which 
We are cognizant, we being inclined to accept as 
reality only whatever strikes our senses. But that 
such reality very often per se is an illusion is 
proved by numberless instances. For example, a 
certain sequence of vibrations is a musical sound. 
This is made up of a certain number of beats 
in a second. Were we to hear each vibration 
separately, however, we would no longer hear 
them as a musical sound at all. To our ears the 
vibrations are transformed into a musical sound 
only if they recur at intervals of not more than 
the sixteenth part of a second. When they fall 
below that number, we no longer appreciate them 
as a musical note but hear them as separate beats. 
When firing a pistol, for instance, we hear only 


pistol shots; but let us increase their frequency to 
sixteen per second and the same separate pistol 
shots, by giving us the impression of continuity, 
will be heard by us as the lowest pipe-note of an 
organ. Light is composed of rills; but the rills are 
not light. They become light only when they strike 
with enormous frequency on the organ of sight 

When a certain number of separate vibrations 
and rills are no longer observed as separate 
vibrations or rills by our sensory apparatus, we 
perceive them as sound and light. The same 
would happen with time were we to separate it 
into billions of distinct time units, which js pre- 
cisely what we do. As each separate vibration or 
rill, when in motion, seems to flow, so does cach 
distinct time unit: hence what we call “ flowing 
time.” Yet, while perceiving flowing vibrations 
as sound, these remain an unchanged succession 
of distinct vibrations. We hear them as a flow- 
namely, as sound —because of our inability to hear 
each vibration separately. Similarly with light 
and hence with time, which in reality remains a 
succession of separate time units, no matter how 
incredibly short. 

But, as each vibration or rill is neither sound 
nor light, so a time unit does not make time. 
What to us has transformed the success‘on of 
time units into time has been their flow—namely. 
motion. I+ is motion that gives us the impression 
that the vibrations are sound, the rills are light, and 
the time units are time. Without motion, for us 
there would be neither sound, light, nor time 
Motion, therefore (to us), is the originator of 
sound, light, and time. Motion is imposs ble with- 
out space, space without time. There cannot be 
space where there is no time, or time where there 
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is nO space. But equally there cannot be time 
where there is neither motion nor space. Time, 
consequently, exists in space. It is space. While 
space exists in time. Indeed, it is time. Wherever, 
therefore, there 1s space, there 1s time. Wherever 
there is time, there is space 

Now, if time means space, and vice versa, we 
cannot treat them as separate units. If space is 
a reality, then time also is a reality, partaking of 
the nature Of space It, to traverse space, we 
have to move, we have to move also to traverse 
time. Space everywhere simultaneously 
ind independently of our moving. Any place 
exists before we get there. Equally time is “ every- 
where * simultaneously, and the time unit towards 
which we are moving—namely, the future—enists 
before we get there that is to say, before it 


becomes the present. 

If we accept that space is the equivalent of time, 
and time of space, then we cannot logically say 
that the place towards which we are travelling is 
there in space although we have not yet reached 
it, and yet a day towards which we are travelling 1s 
not there because it has not yet become the present 
If we insist that, in traversing time, the future 1s 
non-existent until we get there-——namely, until it 
has become the present—then we should equally 
say that, in traversing space, our destination, say 
New York, does not exist until we get there. 

The present is not the future which has reached 
us, nor is the past the present which has gone 
The present in time is the equivalent of the place 
where we stand now in space. That is to say, 
1S Space is simultaneously “ everywhere,” so the 
present equally is) simultaneously everywhere 
London and New York exist independently of us 
Because we left London and got to New York. 
or vice versa, it does not mean that either London 
x New York exists no longer. Similarly, it does 
1ot mean that because yesterday ts past it does 
not exist in time, or that because we have not 
vet reached tomorrow, tomorrow is non-existent 
Yesterday is there, precisely as London, which we 
left, is still there: while tomorrow is there, as 
New York, which we have not yet reached, is 
there. In short, the present 1s present everywhere 
in time, as space is space everywhere in space 
As the two are one, this means that the present 
exists simultaneously everywhere in space, and 
vice versa. The “future” is already “ present.” 
It is in existence “now.” The notion of a future 
becoming present because time is flowing like 
water under a bridge is based upon an illusion that 
time is composed of successive “ presents ” flow- 
ing from the future into the present and from. the 
present into the past—namely, that time exists 
only when it is made the present by this flowing 
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process, while what we think of as the future and 
the past are non-existent. This conception of the 
present is as if we were repeating to ourselves 
the word, “ now, now, now...” There is nothing 
that can be called movement in this, any more 
than if we were standing still and repeating, “ here, 
here, here...” in relation to space. 

Time is omnipresent. and therefore omni- 
existent. And as the present in time exists 
simultaneously everywhere—that is to say, is 
common to all space—time exists everywhere as 
the present. The present, or “ now," therefore, 
includes the whole of the past and the whole of 
the future. Hence the present in time is the simul- 
taneous equivalent of the place in space where 
each one of us, and indeed every atom and every 
star, is now. The future, the equivalent of a 
locality we have not yet reached and the past of 
a locality we have left behind. Both localities 
exist independently of us—we having not yet 
reached the first and no longer being in the 
second—and they exist with the locality where we 
happen to be while travelling between both—that 
is to say, the present. 

Consequently, what we call the future and the 
past exist simultaneously with what we call the 
present. Indeed, the future and the past actually 
are as living, as pulsating, as moving, and as 
changing as our “ now,” everything in time exist- 
ing contemporaneously everywhere, as a mighty, 
omni-existent, unchangeable “ present.” 

* * 


We cannot escape such an everlasting present, 
which is present everywhere in space and time; 
and although we measure space in miles or inches, 
and time in years or seconds, we cannot get any 
distance whatever from the omni-existent here of 


space and mow of time. Just as all objects are 
situated at separate points in space, so events 
exist in different epochs of time. These, however, 
are not in the past or the future; they are still in 
the omnipresent “present” of time and simul- 
taneously in the omnipresent “ here” of space. 
Such omnipresent now of time and here of space 
are immovable. ‘This because there is no portion 
of space where there is not time, and vice versa. 
Time which goes quickly or slowly, space which 
can be traversed swiftly or gradually, are illusions 
of our perception. In reality we are always in 
the here of space and in the now of time. This 
means that every object or person is everlastingly 
in an everlasting “ present,” no matter how slowly 
or how swiftly it might travel in space and time. 
If the speed or slowness of our moving cannot 
affect either time or space as such, it can, however, 
affect our perception in such a manner as to alter 
completely our evaluation of time and space. 
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That, owing to the limit of our units of time 
perception, which prevents us from seeing pheno- 
mena occurring beyond a certain slowness or a 
certain quickness. 

Thus, were we to increase, say, one thousand 
times our unit of sight and sound perceptions, 
our life would contain a thousand more happen- 
ings than it does at present. Under such con- 
ditions we would have lengthened our existence 
to the equivalent of, let us say, 70,000 years 
under our present restricted time unit perception, 
In reverse, if our units of perception were 
decreased one thousand times we would be old 
before we saw the light of dawn for the twenty- 
fifth time since our birth. Were our unit of 
perception to be reduced a further one thousand 
times our whole life would be telescoped into the 
equivalent of forty-three minutes. Within such 
4 span we would see the sun move only ten degrees: 
were we born, say, at | p.m. in July, we would see 
nothing but dayl.ght, and none of our ancestors 
for fifteen generation would have seen the sun rise. 

We could go further and produce an eternal 
present. That is to say, stop time, although 
bolting through space with the velocity of light. 
We could do more. We could slow down time or 
guicken its pace so as to get out of the present 
and enter the future. Thus, if we observed the 
propellers of a plane whose revolutions are one 
thousand per second, owing to our vision being 
limited to six revolutions per second it would be 


Malthustanism 


T has been said—I think with justice—that 
| disagree on almost everything 

except anti-religion. On no other subject, 
perhaps, is this so true as of Malthusianism. It 
has formed one of the bitterest bones of conten- 
tion between Rationalists ever since Malthus 
formulated his famous theory 150 years ago. 

One point should be clearly noted: birth 
control, as such, is not Malthusianism. What 
Malthus said was, that population tended to 
increase faster than the means of subsistence, and 
his remedy was, in the main, late marriage. He 
could not very well, as a Christian clergyman, 
advocate the use of contraceptives. But it was 
early recognized that late marriage could bring 
many other evils in its train, and Francis Place 
(the famous “ Radical Tailor”), though a power- 
ful advocate of Malthusianism, was one of the 
first, perhaps the first, who advocated artificial 
contraception in England and began the move- 
ment known as Neo-Malthusianism. His book, 
Illustrations and Proofs of the Principle of 


impossible for us, say, to notice a stain on one 
of them. But were we to travel away from them 
at the speed of light, looking backwards, then the 
present would always accompany us. The pro- 
pellers, although revolving at that colossal speed, 
would appear immobile, like anything else moving 
on earth. Everything would remain in such a 
motionless state for one minute or a billion years, 
provided we travelled with light for that time. 
Should we slow down, say, one minute within 
one millennium, we would see the same spectacle 
enacted during one minute, but this would now 
take one thousand years to be accomplished, and 
our airplane would take five and three-quarter 
days and nights to fly one inch of space. Were 
we to increase our speed beyond the rate of light, 
then we would see events in the opposite direction. 
Houses would be demolished, plants would embed 
themselves in their seeds, the dead would resur- 
rect, the future would give way to the past. 
But, in these our travels backwards and for- 
wards in space and time—that is to say, in what 
we call the past and the future—in reality we 
never escaped for a single billionth of a second 
from the here of space or the now of time. And 
this for the simple reason that the whole of space 
is composed of the here, and the whole of time 
is included in the now—the past and the future, 
no matter how remote, with all things in them, 
being existent in an eternal, immovable “present.” 
(To be concluded next month) 


and Rationalism 


Population, appeared in 1823, but there is little 
doubt that with the aid of handbills he was 
advocating birth control some time before. 

He powerfully influenced Richard Carlile, who 
published his Every Woman's Book in 1826, after 
which appeared Robert Dale Owen's Moral 
Physiology (1831) and Dr. Charles Knowlton’s 
Fruits of Philosophy (1832). Some pamphlets and 
handbills followed, but the next important work on 
both birth control and Malthusianism and, for 
that matter, on sexology was Dr. George 
Drysdale’s Elements of Social Science. From Place 
to Drysdale it is interesting to note we have a 
succession of Freethinkers all stoutly advocating 
the Population Theory of Parson Malthus, and 
also artificial contraception. 

The Elements of Social Science was a “godsend” 
both to Christians and to those Rationalists who 
had never emancipated themselves from the 
Christian conception of sex—that it is, in essence, 
something unclean. Those unfortunate’ Free- 
thinkers who advised reading Drysdale’s epoch 
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making work were pursued with the foulest 
invective not only by Christians but by 
(so-called) Rationalists. I think it not unfair to 
say that Charles Bradlaugh, who—with most ol 
us these days —could see no harm in reading the 
work and not necessarily agreeing with all it 
idvocates, was more b.ltterly attacked for this 
than for his anti-Christian propaganda. The 
never let him alone, and they were 
strongly supported by many of his “Agnostic ~ 
contemporaries — like Saladin, Grithth - Jones 
(* Lara”), and even by young G. W. Foote. 

As is well known, Bradlaugh maintained the 
right of publishing the Knowlton pamphlet after 
it had escaped the clutches of “authority” for 
over forty years, even though personally 
disagreed with some of Knowlton’s arguments. 

Only those who have gone through the Free- 
thought literature and journals of the period 
can heave any idea of the fierce controversy 
troused by the magnificent stand for fiee speech 
ind free publication by Charles Bradlaugh. ko 
ihe time being it certainly split the Freethought 
party in two. ~ Secularism should have nothing to 
do with disgusting contraceptive devices ” 
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and as 
for the Malthusian theory, it was attacked almost 
is fiercely. Socialism was coming more and more 
into the realm of economics, and the idea that 
population tended to grow faster than food was 
The Socialist contention was. 
of course, that there was far more than enough 


laughed to scorn 


food always in the world. and if there were 
to Capitalist 
made by money 
Por.es in the interests of Capitalism to keep the 
prices up and to prevent the poor from having 


their fair share 


shortages these were due entirely 


vreed and “corners” rrabbing 


One of the most popular speakers of the day 
was Henry almost, if not quite, 
Socialist, who was supposed to have annihilated 
Malthustanism in his Progress and Poverty, and 
whe, consequence, was widely 
tollowed 


George, 


quoted and 
Here is a specimen of his icute ~ 
reasoning 
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of subsistence is) concerned 


london ‘ population of hundred 


mulho million or a 
Iho ) for 


housan 
ubsistence unon the who! 
to her grow! 

limit of the globe to furnish food 
inhabitants 


Subsistence sc 


Some of us find the eight to nine millions of 
inhabitants in London a problem enough for ou 
iuthorities to feed, and the idea that we can draw 
upon “the whole elobe™ is just fantastic non- 

vs. if not actual lunacy: but Henry 
Georee influenced his generation enormously and 


has his blind followers even now 
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In spite of the virulent and infamous attacks 
on Bradlaugh by “Agnostics” like Saladin—and 
he had a big hand in the libellous Life of 
Bradlaugh which was suppressed by order of the 
Courts and which spent page after page of its scur- 
rilous attack on the great Iconoclast’s adherence 
to Neo-Malthusianism—most of the great Free- 
thinkers of the past were convinced Malthusians. 

One of the most notable was John M. 
Robertson, whose Over-Population 1s a classic and 
who smote Socialists hip and thigh in his 
Socialism and Malthusianism. He never swerved 
from the position he took in his young and 
vigorous fighting days. Robert Ingersoll was 
another convinced Malthusian: and G. W. Foote 
cane back into the fold when he repented of the 
rash pamphlet he wrote in his ve.y young days, 
when, it is true, he thought Secularism would be 
destroyed if it allied itself with birth control and 
all its horrid implications of sex. 

But the past fifty years has seen a great change 
in many things, and the idea that God Almighty 
finds food always for every mouth that comes 
into the world, or that food is kept deliberately 
away from the “workers” corpulent 
capitalsts, seems to be unpopular now. with 
Christians and Socialists alike. One has only to 
read the various pronouncements of our polit.cians 
to see that, whether they lke it or not, they have 
found Malthus right after all. This does not mean 
that his “ratios or his figures stand exactly as 
he wrote them. It does mean that in the main his 
contentions have been proved unanswerable. 

If any anti-Malthusian denies this, let him 
inswer this: In the year [800 the population of 
England was about eight millions. In the year 
1900 it had increased four-fold, to about thirty- 
two millions: and this in spite of many wars, 
epidemics, extreme poverty. and a very high 

ortality rate. The population of Foeland now 
is about forty-five mllions. and every effort is 
made to increase the age at death. We have a 
Welfare State splendidly equipped fight 
povertv and disease. Does anvone now believe 
that in a hundred years we shall easily be able 
to support four times our present population 
that is, milhons—in this island of ours? 

Those Freethinkers in the past who advocated 
Maithusian.sm have been thoroughly vindicated 
They suffered 
ment even 


persecution, obloquy, imprison- 
Knowlton got three months for 
idvocating contraception nd manv of us are 
grateful for their struggle against rel. gion and, in 
the economic field, for the only theory of 
economics which has emerged from controvers\ 
stronger than ever. It stands now unbes‘ten 
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Gandhi—A Seeker after Truth 


HAVE recently read Gandhi's Autobiography, 

a book which ts dilficult to get hold of and 

which has not been much noticed. It is of 
such interest to Rationalists that I hope the follow- 
ing note on it may prove useful. 

Gandhi was, of course, first and foremost a 
great political leader, a shrewd and courageous 
Statesman with one overmastering purpose—the 
liberation of India. His Autobiography «s there- 
tore of primary importance to those who are con- 
cerned with the study of India’s struggie for self- 
government. But as its sign.ficant suo-title, “The 
Story of My Experiments with Truth,” indicates, 
Gandhi also developed into a religious leader, the 
Mahatma; and alihough he deprecated the 
tendency to bestow relig.ous titles of this kind, | 
cannot help feeling that with his shrewd insight 
into the intense religiosity of hs fellow-country- 
men he appreciated the value which his religious 
eminence had for h.m in strengthening his political 
leadership. In his later years, long after the 
period dealt with in his book, which ends in the 
early 1920s, this side of his work became oi 
increasing importance, and the prayer-meetings 
which he held ov his tours of India were attended 
by enormous crowds. 

Gandhi's Autobiography throws a great deal of 
light on his religious views and development, and 
this side of .t will no doubt prove of the greatest 
interest to the majority of readers of The Literary 
Guide. Yet it is quite impossible to determine 
trom this record of his lite and opinions what 
precisely his creed was, and although in frequent 
articles he later returned to the topic, I personally 
have never read anything by him which made the 
matter much clearer. He was certainly never 
an orthodox Hindoo. He himself mentions three 
main influences as having moulded his philosophy 
of life: Ruskin, Tolstoi, and Hindooism. During 
the later years of his life the last, which after 
all ss a most catholic doctrine but with none 
of the narrowness and compulsiveness which 
characterizes the Roman variety, no doubt took 
hold of him increasingly. But the orthodox 
Hindoo hated him, especially for his 
unremitting warfare against the caste system; and, 
is is Well known, it was they who finally com- 
passed his death 

It is difficult to be more precise than to say 
that Gandhi believed in God. When one cones 
to ask oneself exactly what he understood by God, 
one finds oneself in even greater difficulties than 
one does with the average Christian or Theist, In 
the introduction to his book. indeed, he says that 


bigots 


he has not yet found God but is seeking after him. 
A Little earlier on he says that Absolute Truth is 
God, though he agrees that “his manifestations 
are innumerable.” Truth is an abstraction—and 
it is dillicult to understand how God, in any 
accepted sense of the term, can just be such an 
abstracuon. Yet it is clear from the rigorous, 
indeed ruthless, way in which Gandhi struggles in 
this volume to achieve the truth about himself 
that a worship of the Truth in this quite excep- 
tional way can lead to remarkable results. 

In an article written years later, Gandhi dis- 
cussed whether God is a Force or a Person. His 
conclusion is not at all clear, but he admiis that 
“the power we call God defies description.” The 
truth of the matter is that Gandh,'s intellectual 
equipment was not of the kind which wrestles suc- 
cessfully wath such problems. As appears over 
and over again from his Autobiography, his genius 
was essentially that of the practical man, the 
organizer, the wielder of an iron will and 
de.erm.nation. 

He had indeed an intensely rationalistic side to 
him. I have already referred to the significance 


ot the sub-title of his book, “My Experiments with 


Truth.” Only a Rationalist experiments with 
truth. Moreover, Gandhi was prepared to take 
appalling risks in his experiments. He describes 
how he himself, his wife, and his son were all at 
different times attacked by dangerous illnesses, 
and how he threw overboard orthodox medical 
advice and assistance in favour of what might be 
called quack remedies. But he did not do this on 
faith in the mercy of God, but on the basis of what 
his own reasoning had driven him to believe to be 
the true method of cure. At the time he did not 
perhaps realize the risks which he was tak.ng, but 
later, when he admits that he was lucky to win 
through successfully, he comments that “God 
always protects the honest experimenter.” 

How, then, does this essentially pract.cal man, 
this bold experimenter with truth, this shrewd 
pol tician, come to have such an intense, if vague, 
religious faith? I think the answer is almost cer- 
tainly that he derived it largely from his maternal 
upbringing, as has happened so frequently with 
religious leaders. His mother, who evidently had 
a compelling influence over him, was clearly an 
exceptionally devout woman. But his mind was 
too practical, too rational indeed, to be very 
deeply attracted, in adolescence at any rate, by the 
mystical Hindoo faith. He seems to have had a 
short period of unbelief, for at a time shortly after 
he reached England he indicates that he had 
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“already crossed the Sahara of Atheism.” His 
presence at Bradlaugh’s funeral, however, is an 
indication of unorthodoxy and of a sympathy with 
anyone who, Lke Bradlaugh, was tackling the 
problem of life with sincerity. 

For many years Gandhi was much more closely 
taken up with Christianity than with Hindooism. 
What attracted him was the high quality of the 
so-called Christian ethic. He describes the joy 
and inspiration he found in the teaching in the 
New Testament. “One thing,” he writes, “ took 
deep root in me—the conviction that morality ts 
the basis of things, and that truth is the substance 
of all moralty.” Religion he defines as “ self- 
realization or knowledge of self,” which again is 
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an ethical rather than a theological definition. 
Most of Gandhi's Autobiography is a descrip- 
tion of how he applied these ethical principles to 
the conduct of everyday life, not only for himself 
but for his fam.ly and those around him. What- 
ever we may think about the uncritical adulation, 
and indeed worship, which he was receiving in the 
years immediately preceding his death and has 
received still more since that tragic event, and 
however we may differ in our estimate of his 
greatness as a political and religious leader, we 
must admit his intense humanity, and cannot but 
admire his integrity, sincerity, and good humour— 
the last a most important part of his make-up— 
which he retained to the last. CHORLEY 


New Judgment on Shelley 


HE publication of Prof. Cameron's study of 
Shelley in his earlier phase* should mark the 
beginning of a new era in Shelleyan scholar- 

ship. We all know Matthew Arnold’s judgment 
of Shelley as “a beautiful and ineffectual angel, 
beating in the void his luminous wings in vain.” 
Shaw rightly points out that this opin.on is even 
sillier than the contemporary estimate of Shelley 
as a fiend animated by enmity against the human 
race. Yet | fear that the Arnold view is stil 
usual. We are apt to think of Shelley as a 
foolish young man, with a genius for poetry, 
who uncritically fell for Godwin’s nonsense about 
political justice and made an idiot of himself try- 
ing to reform mankind until he was drowned in the 
Mediterranean and saved from playing the fool 
any more in a world for which he was misfitted. 
Prof. Cameron finally, it is to be hoped, lays 
the ghost of Matthew Arnold. He sets Shelley 
against the background of his age. He points out 
that when Shelley grew to manhood the state of 
England was enough to make any decent young 
man a violent reformer. We were in the throes, 
at one and the same time, of the Industrial 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. Industrial- 
ism Was in its. first, fine, careless rapture, 
unpalliated by a single effective Factory Act, let 
alone the services of our century 
Parhament was controlled by a few hundred 
borough-mongers who openly advertised seats for 
sale. Trade unions were illegal. Popular dis- 
content was kept down by the military and by 
Home Otfice spies. Hanging was the penalty for 
petty shoplifting and was actually inflicted on 


social 


* The Young Shelley: Genesis of a Radical. by 
Kenneth Neill Cameron, Associate Professor of Engl'sh. 
Indiana University. (Collancz ) xii +437 pp.. includ ng 
2 pp. Bibliography, 122 pp. Notes and 25 pp. Index. 21 


boys of fourteen. With this pretty mess on their 
own doorsteps, the Governments of Pitt, 
Sidmouth, Portland, Perceval, and their like had 
been spending men and money for twenty years 
trying to undo the French Revolution. And the 
whole racket and welter was sanctified by an 
Established Church whose bishops helped to vote 
down any attempt to humanize our institutions, 
and openly to criticize whose doctrines exposed 
you to the rigour of the Blasphemy Laws and the 
pillory. 

Prof. Cameron disposes of the myth that 
Shelley’s reforming zeal was a private bee in his 
bonnet stirred to buzzing point by a juvenile 
reading of Godwin. The Shelleys were a Whig 
family. Timothy Shelley, the poet's father, sat in 
Parliament as a Whig and passed for a reformer. 
Shelley, therefore, drank in reform under the 
paternal roof, and in the normal course would 
have succeeded to his father’s seat. The difference 
was that Timothy had learnt the politician’s 
lesson of doing lip-service to nonsense which he 
despised, and that Percy Bysshe Shelley never 
did. Timothy had no religion, but he made his 
servants go to church, occasionally went himself, 
and publicly supported the Establishment because 
it was the thing. His son was unable to separate 
theory from practice; and that upset the apple- 
cart. Until Shelley went to Oxford there was no 
trouble. Timothy was proud of the  boy’s 
precocious literary turn; and the boy was 
genuinely fond of his father. Shelley at this time 
was a deist in religion: and his father was 
assuredly no more. Then Shelley was converted 
to Atheism by his friend Hogg: and the two 
issued their squib on The Necessity of Atheism 
Prof. Cameron proves that Hogg was the prime 
mover and at least as much the author as 
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Shelley, and that in after-years Hogg, having 
achieved respectability, deliberately concealed his 
own part, besides posthumously misrepresenting 
Shelley in other ways. Anyway, here was 
Timothy’s son putting his name to an Atheist 
pamphlet and getting expelled. Timothy, a weak 
man without religious convictions, had horrible 
visions of his son being gaoled for blasphemy and 
his own Parliamentary career going west. He 
wrapped himself in a snug. mantle of humbug, as 
such men do, and cut a pitiable figure. The acme 
of humbug was surely reached two years later, 
when Shelley, on the point of making peace with 
his father after his runaway marriage and con- 
sequent difficulties, was met with a demand that 
he should “write to the people at Oxford and 
declare his return to Christianity”! Never did 
opportunism sink lower. 

Prof. Cameron corrects some misapprehensions 
about Shelley's first marriage. Harriet Westbrook 
was not, as it suited current gossip and (later on) 
Hogg to pretend, a girl of the lower class. Her 
father, John Westbrook, was «a _ prosperous 
business man and died worth £60,000. Being in 


trade, the Westbrooks were no doubt, by the 
standards of that day, a cut below the Shelleys. 
But the Shelleys had emerged from trade only 
two generations back. One of the myths which 


Prof. Cameron demolishes is that which makes 
Shelley an aristocrat of Norman lineage. That 
was invented by the College of Heralds in 1806 
when Shelley’s grandfather was made a baronet. 
No doubt there was a diilerence of rank between 
the families: and no doubt the Westbrooks stood 
to gain by the alliance. But the difference was 
tar less than the Hogg legend makes out. Harriet 
stands out in Prof. Cameron's pages as a spirited, 
intelligent girl fully sharing Shelley's interests. 
We are left wondering why the marriage had to 
break up. Prof. Cameron will, I hope, throw 
light on this in a future volume. In this he 
hazards a hint or two. He suggests that Shelley 
was unconsciously homosexual: he gives reason 
to think that he had contracted venereal disease 
in his Oxford days; and he doubts whether he 
could have hit it off with any woman. Mary in 
the end satisfied him no more than Harriet. 
Maybe: still, he had children by both. The riddle 
remains. 

If Shelley was handicapped in any such tragic 
fashion, the work which he put through in his 
few years of adult life is the more amazing. Prof. 
Cameron blows sky-high the traditional idea of 
a half-mad genius, without humour, balance, or 
sense of reality, trying to build Utopia with ill- 
digested pamphlets. Shelley knew his world a 
great deal better than Hogg or Matthew Arnold 


allowed. He never thought that Utopia was round 
the corner. He was for gradual advance, and he 
put first things first. In his Address to the Irish 
People he puts Catholic Emareipation and repeal 
of the Union, the two issues which counted with 
Irish patriots at that time, in the forefront, and 
places the new social order, in which he believes, 
in the distant background. His propagation of 
his ideas by means of bottles dropped in the sea 
and balloons released in the air has been often 
ridiculed. The Government of the day did not 
ridicule it. Sidmouth had him watched. The 
dissemination of radical propaganda among the 
seafaring population was no joke. 

Shelley’s published works during the period 
covered by Prof. Cameron include, in addition to 
those already mentioned, A Letter to Lord 
Ellenborough, A Refutation of Deism, and Queen 
Mab. The first-named deals with Eilenborough’s 
savage sentence on Daniel Isaac Eaton tor 
publishing Part III of Paine’s Age of Reason, and 
is justly called by Prof. Cameron a classic of the 
struggle for freedom of speech. Nor does he omit 
to recall that the Letter was reprinted in 1883 on 
the occasion of the conviction for blasphemy of 
G. W. Foote. A Refutation of Deism is a clever 
plea for Atheism in the form of a philosophical 
dialogue in which a Deist and a Christian refute 
each other. But Queen Mab towers above all 
other works of Shelley's early period. Prof. 
Cameron has done a service in rating this poem 
at its true value. Shelley himself in his later years 
(after Queen Mab had been used as a pretext for 
robbing him of his children and to blacken the 
reform movement generally) depreciated it as a 
work written “at the age of eighteen” and tried 
to stop its sale. Even then, as Prof. Cameron 
points out, he did not disavow its doctrines. As 
a matter of fact he had written it at twenty, not 
eighteen. It survived the disapproval of its 
author and became, after his death, the Bible of 
the Owenites and Chartists. Friedrich Engels 
began, but did not finish, a translation of the work 
into German. It made an Atheist of me eighty 
years after Shelley’s ashes were laid to rest at 
Rome. For aught I know it is making Atheists 
now. “ He being dead yet speaketh.” 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


Montreal’s Roman Catholic municipal government 
passed a by-law requiring all shops to close on the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception, Epiphany. 
Ascension Day, All Saints’ Day, as well as at Christmas 
and on New Year's Day. About 1,000 shops refused 
to obey the order on its first application, which was 
on December 8. Owing to a shortage of ** cops " only 
556 of these shops received a summons. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THerRe has come into our possession a copy of the 
December number of a parish magazine entitled The 
Kingston Tower issucd by All Saints’ Church, in the 
Ancient Parish of All Saints, Kingston-on-Thames. I 
contains an arucle headed * Can We Save Ourselves”? 
written presumably by the vicar of the church, who ts 
the editor Ihe article opens with a reference to “an 
odd advertisement “ which appeared in the * Personal 
olumn of The Times: 


CAN WE BE GOOD without going to church?’ 
Or listening to wireless services? Or reading th 
Bible? Members of the Rationalist Press Associa 
tion think so, and if you agree, send your nam 
and address to 
‘What sort of people,” the writer asks, “did thy 
advertiser aim at? Who thought this advertisement 
worth spending five guineas on? Some survivor ol 
Victorian or Edwardian times presumably. We refuse 
to beheve that the Rationalist Press Association 1s 
euilty of this absurdity “And he goes on: “ Is 
here anyone who demes that a person can * be good 
vithout going to church of listening to wireless services 
or reading the Bible? A’ baby does none of these 
(hings, and no one ts so * good * as he.” 


jt will be seen trom this rather absurd reference to 
the “ goodness * of a baby that the vicar is here guilty 

il We may say so without giving oflence-—otf a piece 
of dialecuical sharp practice--at the expense of th 
Rationalist—-with the term “ good.” This is borne out 
vy lis later reference to the man who pleads that he 
is as good as those who go to church because “ | have 
never done anyone any harm.” This kind of good- 
ness,” we are told, “ 1s utterly negative.” Even so, if 
il who have ever called themselves Christians could 
justly claim this much, the world would be 4 far 
better world than wo ois today. But the fact remains, 
of course, that the mere avoidance of doing injury to 
others is at best a limited virtue, and a serious attemp 
to meet the Rationalist case would have been mor. 
intellectually satisfying, to pur mildly, than” this 
device of saddling Rationalism with a purely negatiy 
conception of goodness. Rationalists are quite well 
aware that the moral life does not consist simply in 
refraining from domg harm to our tellow beings 


ever, the article concludes with the familias 
it man cannot “ be good by his own 
atlirmed, “1s found on 
To that level a ma 
reach uo only by humbly 
Christ to ltt him In other words, we cannot 
good “unless w are Christians From. which 
ollows that t! advertisement, of which 
ditor of this typical parish magazine is so con 
uoUS, 15 Not all the urditv he chars 
And per ps, on Whole, Was wor 
ing five guincus On,” since iw provided the vic 
ihe 1 il for a no protound though 
enterfoining little article, and ourselves with the 
neon } i! 


Members he Rationalist Press Association whe 


ave not y neowe subscriptions are rem 


rat t! on January !, 1982 \ 
clos with the January tssuc of 


journal, but any member who has not received one 
may obtain a copy from the Secretary of the R.P.A., 
S, Johnson's Court Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


* 


The Cardiff and Bristol Groups of the Rationalisi 
Press Association have arranged a One Day School 
io be held at the Royal Hotel, Cardiff, on Sa'urday. 
March 8, 1982. from 3-8 p.m. Mr. Hector Hawton 
will conduct the School. During the afternoon session 
he will be speaking on the Rationalist approach to 
current world problems. This will be followed by a 
break for afternoon tea. The evening session will be 
devoted to the prospects of the International Humanist 
movement, which is to be launched at Amsterdam nent 
August Ample time will be left for discussion at 
both sessions. Full details can be obtained from Mr. 
H. L. Pavis, 30b, Beulah Road, Rhiwbina. Cardiff, 
or Mr, R. M. Young, 202a, Henleaze Road, Westbury- 
on-Trym, Bristol. 


* 


We are pleased to announce the anpointmen: ol 
four new Honorary Associates of the Ra‘ionalist Press 
Association: Prof. J. Z. Young, Lord Haden Guest. 
Prof. G. D. H. Cole, and Prof. Prosper Alfaric 
(President of the French Union Rationalists). 


* ‘ 


We reeret to announce that Mr. bk. C. Cattell has 
been obliged, owing to ill-health, to resign from the 
Board of Directors of the Rationalist Press Association 
Lid. He joined the Board in June, 1939, and his life- 
long assoc:auion with the Rationalist Movement and 
Knowledge of «ts literature, together with his practical 
experience of the printing trade, were of great value. 
His wise counsel will be greatly missed by his colleagues 
Mr. Cattell is a grandson of Charles Watts and o} 
Charles C. Cattell, who was one of the early champions 
of the principles of Secularism in the Midlands and a 
contributer to the old National Reformer and Seculai 
Review. 


The Glasgow District of the R.PLA. announce the 
following lecture, to be given at the Central Halls, Bath 
Street, Glasgow, at 3 p.m., on February 17: Mr. John 
S. Clarke The Diftusion of Culture.” 


We record with sorrow the death, on November 
. of Miss J. S. Houston, the Literature Secretary ot 

Glasgow Group of the Ratronalist Press Associa- 
tion. She had been a member of the R.P.A. since 1928 
and had always taken a great interest in the local activi- 
ties of the Movement. Although she had suffered from 
isthma for a number of vears, her heath had recently 
improved, and her sudden death was a great shock to 


her many triends in the Glasgow R.P.A. Group. 


wily report the death, on December 18 

H. Brabant, of Suva, Islands. 

who had been a member of the Rationalist Press 
Association since 1904 and was one its earliest Life 
Members His valuable suppor 1! Association 
Wl be greatly missed Mr. Brabant’s wish for an 
nmierment without retgious ceremony of anv kind were 
fully carried out. a short burial address being read by 


How Rationalist. Mr. H. &. Snell 
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PARSONS’ PLEASURE 


BIRTHDAY anniversaries are pleasurable occasions for 
self-congratulauion. Jo have survived yet another year 
is no small achievement—indeed, when we recall Dr. 
Stark Murray's Conference lecture on the hazards sur- 
rounsing birth and early infancy, simply to reach one’s 
first birthday is nothing short of miraculous. In the 
expansive atmosphere attending its first birthday cele- 
bration, then, this column, with a wary eye on the 
Editor, proposes to ignore in this paragraph all matters 
of moment and speak merely of itself. It reveals for 
the first me in its history that its title ts taxen from a 
famous bathing-place in the older and (Prof. Hea-h and 
the Boat Race notwithstanding) more illustrious of ou; 
(WO ancient universities. Here, young gentlemen some- 
imes bathe without benefit of bathing-costumes, and 
his practice is irreverently supposed to atlord Oxford's 
parsons pleasure. It is this column’s pleasure to pass 
on to indulgent readers titbits of information and 
cemment which swim into its ken.  Eschewing the 
Higher Criticism and Biblical exegesis—-of which, by 
he way, it is profoundly ignorant—it aims to provide a 
little light relief in the belief that it is possible to smile 
he clerics out of court, a suitable task for a one-year- 
old. 


lime has rung the changes in the Derbyshire parish of 
Swanwick. No longer do the bellringers pull for the 
glory of God; they enjoy the exercise and, may they 
be forgiven, the music, but for them the tintinnabulation 
of the bells is “full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.”” It seems that the nine carefree bellringers o! 
Swanwick are not particularly concerned with the 
Christian message, for they have gone on strike because 
he vicar has ruled that they must join the congregation 
after ringing the bells. One of them is reported to have 
spoken thus: “If some of the men do not want to 
go to church they ought not to be forced to do so.” 
ind, since no one can say fairer than that, the bats in 
the Swanwick belfry rest undisturbed 


Ar 


the Magistrates’ Association no doubt has a repu‘ation 
for responsible utterance, but it hazards that repu ation 
»y urging the Home Office io adopt the proposal that 
uraccompanied children should not be admitted into 


cinemas during Sunday-school hours, Is there beliind 
his proposal a belief that bored children, deprived of 
their shilling’sworth of intermittent darkness on a 
Sunday afternoon, might be lured into church, where 
wnly unrelieved gloom prevails? The desperate deeds 
on the silver screen are surely no less warping to the 
oung mind than the perpetual presentation of a story 
n which the principal character is nailed bv his hands 
nd feet to a tree. If the magistrates wish to be left 
ilone to dispense justice in peace they must not 
ek to bring into contempt by using it as a 
Christian recruitin 


York Academy of Medicine is protesting 
effects of a State law passed last vear ap- 
the instigation of Christian Scientists. In 
with the law, questions on the germ theor 
yeen omitted from biology examinations in high 
When the State Governor signed the Bill he 
ved that the Administration should not compel a 
bild to learn principles contrary to the child’s religious 


ompliance 
t 
schools. 


faith. The Academy, however, rightly objects to the 
effect of the law on children who are not Christian 
Scientists. unsound,” the Academy declares, to 
permit any group to interfere with the process of educa- 
tion, especially the teaching of the fundamentals of 
biclogy and of public and personal hygiene.” 


Ihe Churches are always clamouring for equal represen- 
tation with the laitv on public bodies. In practice they 
follow the principle of the Continental chef in making 
Vienna steaks half horse and half rabbit—that ts to say, 
one horse to one rabbit. 

A 


the headmaster of Michacihouse School, Natal, one 
of South Africa’s best-known public schools, has made 
a disturbing discovery, which he disclosed recently in 
a discussion in the Church Times on the “ Pagan 
Generation.” After examining ninety boys on their 
religious knowledge, he learned that twenty-two did 
not know where Christ was born, twenty-nine did not 
know where he was brought up, and thirty did not 
know where he died. Fifty-four boys could not name 
even three Apostles thirty-five did not Know why the 
Church remembers Good Friday, and fifty did not 
know the significance of Faster Day. Information on 
the state of Christianity in England was also gleaned 
recently by the matron of a maternity home fot 
unmarried mothers. Of twenty-two girls who sat a 
religious tes.. twenty-one did not know anything about 
the Litany and the Catechism. To the question, * Do 
you believe in fife afier death?,” ten girls said ** No,” 
nine said “ Yes,” two gave no answer, and one was 
coubtful. One girl wrote: “ There is no real proot 
that there is such a thing anyway. 1 don’t want life 
ever after. The sooner my life ends the better.” 


“A 


* About a week ago I had a friendly meeting with 
General Martel, whom | had not met before. He 
and his committee were not quite clear what people 
can and cannot do in cathedrals and they did not want 
to break the law” (Chancellor of St, Paul’s Cathedral) 


A 


Gradually the Church of England surrenders tself to 
the forces of reason: its dogmas are discarded day 
hy dav. Soon. who knows. it may be possible to run 
he Anglican Church from Johnson’s Court, for 
‘cently the Chancellor of St. Paul's Cathedral has 
\pressed the opinion that i is an error to insist on 
cceptance of the Crecds as a condition for member- 
hip of the Church of England. It was irreligious, 
he said, to suppose that, in order to be a Christian, 
person must subcribe to a particular statement of 
faith. “ts this Humanism?” he asked. “** Then 
et us be Humanists.”. The Churches, he went on, all 
oo frequently relied upon authority and exerted their 
influence through temporal power. Thus one begins 
o understand how it is possible. now that the larger 
cogmas are being surrendered, for grown men to sit 
in solemn conclave to decide whether it ts more sacred 
to have two candlesticks on an altar than six, and 
whether it is possible to preserve the rite of fasting 
in days of rationing D. K. H. Parsons 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SURPLUS WOMEN 

fue Woman Or Topay. By M. B. Smith 

Watts 144 pp., including 3 pp. Bibliography. 6s 
Miss Smith is to be congratulated on her litthe book, 
which is both scholarly and readable, She modestly 
states that the book merely sheds some ligh 
various aspects of the spinster’s status, and st 
be commended for ber restraint and her honest 
dischamming any answer to the problem In a 
world of problems, that of the surplus woman is one 
of the most pathetic, and Miss Smith has performed 
4 sovereign service in drawing public attention to the 
fate of these luckless spinsters who now number over 
2 million and a half in Britain alone 

Though perhaps less than in the past, the spinste 
is still too often regarded with unkind derision, and 
this book shou!d arouse sympithy instead of contempt 
for the unhappy women who fail to find mates. [ 
is a maior tragedy and injustice Of today, as Miss 
Smith says, that among the surplus women are a very 
ligh proportion of exceptionally desirable potential 
wives and mothers. While by no means anti-man, shi 
guite justifiably blames the poor male taste of today fo 
so often selecting the least desirable women for wives 

Miss Smith covers the whole ground blinks 
none of the issues. She considers every possible “* way 
out" and comes to the conclusion that none can be 
more than a poor substitute for marriage. She makes 
i clear that sex is as vitally important to women as 
to men, and that now, as ever, the honest woman will 
say openly that she desires marriage above carcer, or 
indeed above anything. She dispels the wrong-headed 
nouion that any but a tiny proportion of spinsters are 
x0 by choice But, with intelligent and fastidious 
women, as with their male counterparts, sex is not 
everything, and the problem remains of how to find 
congenit} mates. The first-rate woman desires enduring 
love bised on common tastes and thoughts She is 
likely to tight shy of entering the rather sordid marriave 
market which Miss Smith likens to a game of musical 
chatrs. She rightly says that some sort of compromise 
is needed between chance and the marriage bureau 
some kind of semi-contrived milieu where the unusual 
of both sexes can have a chance of meeting and finding 
congenial mites, 

If male taste could he drastically reformed so 
the finest womenfolk were not those left on the shel 
there would stil remain a surplu even without the 
madness of periodical wars to augment it The jot of 
these poor women ts not enviable, and it is hard to 
think of any better consolation for them than Miss 
Smith’s courageous reminder that universal love 
transcend even sexual love and thet the first glory 
tl is that of being, not man er woman, but Aiwman 

EVELYN BELCHAMBERS 


SYMBOLISM AND ITS LANGUAGE 


LANGUAGE 


SYMBOLISM By Hae 
Bayley Wollianns Iwo vols.: Vol. 


x4 


including 22 pr 


pp.. 
Index: 1.418 
After hiving b 
Mr. Bavley’s work on symbolism ts obtainable at 
these dav a reasonable cost While it was unay 
able, copies changed hands at greatly inflated pr 
and, when this edition ts exhausted. will doubtless 


nt for a good manv ¥ 


so again. The author’s writing is contenuous and will 
cuuse, as it has done in the past, disagreement and 
contradiction, but it is difficult to see how any book 
with the sub-tutle “An Inquiry into the Origins ot 
Certain’ Letters, Words, Names, Fairy-lales, Folk- 
Lore, and Mythologies could be otherwise. The Lost 
Language of Symbolism is well) worth a= critical 
examination and ranks a classic upon the subject, it 
only for the fact that it contains much information 
that is not readily available elsewhere, 

The problems of symbolism and its survivals in 
speech, myth, and legend have been the subject ot 
vast inguiry, not all of it entirely trustworthy tn its 
methods or results. Psychologists have taken a hand 
in it, and occasionally, as in the case of John Layard 
have been most illuminating 

The two substantial volumes under review represent 
wide reading in the tangled by-ways of literature as 
well as of writers who have attained the status of 
authorities Yet. reading this book, which | first 
appeared in 1912, in the light of recent advances made 
in the study of psychology, sociology, and anthropo- 
logy, there is a slight feeling of disappointment. This 
may perhaps be due to the high prices which have 
been asked given’ for second-hand copies; 
undoubtedly this practice has tended to give The Lost 
Language of Symbolism the cachet of a rare and desired 
book The author's zeal and learning are beyond 
question, but one senses a trifle uncomfortably that 
he has written the book to support a_ preconceived 
theory, and the facts are marshalled to this end and 
not to that of ascertaining the truth about the subject 
of the inquiry. 

What gives support to this feeling is the absence of 
any references to heraldry, for some symbolism can 
certainly be explained in heraldic terms. ‘ The origin 
ot heraldry is stil but conjectural,” wrote Planche in 
the 1850s, and it is as true today. It may be argued 
that Mr. Bayley has gone * beyond ” heraldry and ts 
solely concerned with basic symbolism, but the range 
of his references does not support this view, 

Notwithstanding this omission—and there are others 

it is pleasant to have the book in print again. As 
a storehouse of curious and out-of-the-way knowledge 
it is probably unique. and the very large number of 
illustrations give a greatly added value to the text. If 
Mr. Bayley, who is now dead, has not altogether 
succeeded in his inquiry, then i must be claimed for 
him that he has failed gloriously in the company ot 
such occult writers as Eliphas Lévi and John Dee 
Perhaps the reappearance of this long work will send 
readers to some of the same author's shorter books 
notably The Lost Language of London. 

CHRYSTOPHER CRAYNE 


NURSERY RHYMES 
Oxrorp Dictionary oF NuRSeRY RHYMES. Com- 
piled and Edited by Iona and Peter Opie. Oxford 
University. Press NAVE 467 pp., including 7 and 
1S pp. Indices; 38 pp. Hlustrations. 30s, 
Gathered into this volume are more than five hundred 
nursery rhymes, together with an account of their first 
ppearances in print or manuscript, individual origins, 
variations, literary associations, and parallels in othe: 
languages The result is a book of scholarship and 
distinction, charmingly illustrated, extremely well pro- 
duced. It will remain a standard work of reference 
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for many years to come. The only serious objection 
to this magnificent array of rhymes and facts pertaining 
to them is that there 1s no adequate bibliography, an 
omission which should certainly be remedied in sub- 
sequent editions. The literature of popular rhymes is 
surprisingly large, and the very attenuated list of 
references given is not worthy of the standards set 
and maintained by the editors. 

In their concise and informative introduction the 
ongin of rhymes is discussed. Most of them seem to 
be survivals of “an adult code of joviality and very 
few were orginally written for children. As Chesterion, 
who is quoted, remarked, they were “ preserved by 
the nursery " rather than coming ‘ from the nursery.” 
It as refreshing to find an absence of romantic and 
usually inaccurate surmises about origins: the whole 
book has a note of austerity which is to be expected 
in such an authoritative study. 

So meticulous a work deserves the closest scrutiny, 
and it is intended as no denigration of the editors’ 
labours to mention one or two omissions. Towards 
the end of the War, or just after it,.a series of National 
Savings Nursery Rhymes was issued by the National 
Savings Committee, and about two years ago some 
outstanding nursery-rhyme birthday-cards produced by 
Mortimers’ of London were on sale. This selection, 
which included ** Humpty Dumpty,” was extraordinarily 
well executed. Among parodies were those on the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, which were published in 
The Month for July of that year, and one of them was 
almost a forerunner of complaints heard at the South 
Bank in 1951 :— 


Pat a cake, pat a cake, pastry-cook’s man, 
Make the refreshment as queer as you can; 
Mike it and bake it and keep it till stale, 
For people to eat withce ut porter or ale. 


\ collaborator of G. W. Foote, W. P, Ball, contri- 
buted a number of Freethought nursery rhymes to 
The Freethinker Holiday Number, which appeared in 
the summer of 1884. 

Nursery rhymes in America are noticed, and the 
name of Isaiah Thomas appears, but there is no mention 
of Solomon King, a New York printer who died in 
1832 and who in the course of his business published 
nursery rhymes. The Opies have cast their net so 
wide that details of this kind merely add to the 
immense store they have already recorded, and their 
achieverrent invites no less than the most detailed 
criticism. 

This is a memorable work of richness and learning. 
Anyone who does not think such slight things as 
nursery rhymes worth the trouble is depriving himse'f 
of a good deol of pleasure besides neglecting one of the 
primary sources of poetry. Victor E. NEUBURG. 


THE SIXTY-NINTH YEAR 
THE RATION‘LIST ANNUAL, 1952. Edited by Frederick 
bape Watts. 80 pp. Cloth, 5s.: paper cover, 
2s. 6d. 


In 1884, when Charles Albert Watts issued the first 
number of The Agnostic Annual, later to be called 
The Rationalist Annual, the Freethought struggle was 
a good deal more violent than it is today. The Free- 
thinker, vigorou'ly edited by G. W. Foote, wee-two 
years old: The National Reformer had several years 
of life before it, and Charles Bradlaugh was still active: 
the pseudonym “ Saladin” covered the identity of one 
of the ablest attackers of organized religion. In short, 
it was an age of struggle. The problems which per- 
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plexed the Victorians were thrashed out in the columns 
of numerous periodicals, and into the ferment The 
Agnostic Annual was born. Looking back over the 
sixty-nine years, it is easy to see how the Annual has 
changed in its scope. Perhaps—almost certainly—it 
has helped to create the mental climate in which the 
Rationalist outlook is accepted and in which naked 
iconoclasm is out of place, 

It is no surprise to tind the note of argument almost 
entirely lacking. Here is a collection of humanist articles, 
with one short story for good measure. The range of 
subjects covered is wide, and each contribution reaches 
the high standard expected of The Rationalist Annual. 

D. H. H. Martin’s * Propaganda; The Art of Mass 
Persuasion constitutes a readable introduction to 
the study of propaganda in all its forms. By far the 
greatest silent revolution of our times has been the 
enormous growth in the use of what is somewhat 
euphemistical'y called the art of mass persuasion. 
“The propagindist.” says the author, * constantly 
endeavours to ape the educator.” This is one danger, 
but it is certainly not the only one. The menace of 
propaganda is that it will cither masquerade successfully 
as truth, or worse, make people indifferent to what 
the truth might be. To quote Mr. Martin again: 
* Thinking is hard work, and the propagandist, by 
furnishing a mental short cut to action, panders to our 
inclination to laziness.” Perhaps in spite of our much- 
vaunted progress we live, after all, in the Age of 
Ignorance. History might well confirm this view. 

To answer the question * What does the Rationalist 
stand for? * in very few pages, as Mr. Robin Skynner 
does in * Beliefs and Assumptions,” is to run the risk 
of severe criticism from the purists, to whom the answer 


to such a question can have no validity un'ess it 
occupies a coup'e of hundred pages. Within the limits 
of space Mr. Skynner has done remarkably well and 


covered much ground. In essence his paper is a plea 
for the scientific method, It is a plea with which one 
can merely agree, and hope that others, too, will take 
the lesson to heart. 

* Reason and the Problem of Punishment,” by Lord 
Chorley, is concerned with the problem of dealing 
with offences against the criminal law. In the course 
of an intensely compelling article Jeremy Bentham’s 
pernicious penal theories are mentioned. By carrying 
Utilitarianism to its logical conclusion Bentham laid 
the foundation of the savagely repressive silent system 
which was the rule in Pentonville and other prisons 
during the last century, Certainly Bentham was rational; 
yet no Rationalist today would advocate a return to 
such imprisonment. There is a moral here for 
Rationalists, though it is as well not to labour it. 
Lord Chorley’s views are constructive and his words 
well chosen. To have written upon one of the oldest 
problems of society with such freshness is an achieve- 
ment. 

The short story ‘* Christmas Eve,” by Gerald Bullett, 
is, as One might expect, a competent and charming 
piece of work, contrasting neatly with the other con- 
tributions. 

Rather cautiously, Prof. J. B. S. Haldane describes 
his contribution, “* The Origin of Language.” as a 
hypothesis. His view is that human language. as we 
know it, originated only in the last eighty thousand 
vears. The evidence he cites to prove his thesis is 
impressive, and for anvone wishing to disprove his view 
the task will be unrewarding. It is interesting to note 
that Prof. Pumphrey of Liverpool University formu- 
lated the same thesis, though an rather different grounds 
from Prof. Haldane, who says that if the theory is 
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accepted, the priority belongs to Liverpool. There is 
much factual material here and the argument requires 
at least one re-reading, and is well worth the eflort 

Iie fascinating story of the Biblical scro!ls which 
were found by a nomadic Arab shepherd in a cave 
near the Dead Sea has in the course of the last year 
or so crept into the columns of several papers as a 
kind of wregular serial appearing at long intervals 
Mr. Archibald Robertson has summarized the story in 

Ihe Dead Sea Scrolls to Date.” Ihe scrolls were 
found in 1947 and have given rise to some interesting 
controversy, all of which is ably dealt with by Mr 
Robertson 

In 1951. a vear of centenaries of one kind or another, 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Mrs 
Humphry Ward scems to have been overlooked 
Robert Elsmere, her best-known novel, caused a great 
Sur when it was first published, and among the printed 
commen's was a pimphlet by Colonel Robert Ingersoll 
Mr. Royston Pike here contributes “ She Wrote Robert 


Elsmere a fitting tribute to a novelist who lacked 


SHORT 


DOSTOIEVSKY By C. M. Woodhouse European 
Novelists Series Arthur Barker. 112 pp., in 
cluding 4 pp. Bibliography and Index; Frontispiece 
ks. 6d, 


The Dostoievsky phase, when our passions seem to 
wet the better of us, occurs to most of us at some ume 
or another in our youth, Occasionally the fascination 
ol this nghtmare world persists until long after those 
same personal passions have been manauvred into 
plice; it depends on our experiences It was Mr 
Woodhouse’s intense activity as a commander of a 
parachute unit engaged in guertla work behind the 
German lines in Greece during the recent war that 
finally crystallized the fase.nation of Dostoevsky for 
him, and he was forced to write a short study of the 
great Russian novelist to bring his judgments to a 
wider audien Ihe book woud stimulate us to read 
the novels of Dostoievsky which we have passed by 
before and re-read the others, irrespective of whether 
we approve or condemn the tnner probings of this 
eatraordinary mind Ihe author his placed emphasis 
on the character and personality of the man behind 
the imaginative world of pity and terror and utter 
futility which Dostorevsky describes, with his intro- 
ductory chapters of potted biography. He refers the 
most interested to the more lengthy studies No 
novelist his ever hated the Inquisition more than 
Dostorevsks did, and to us Moderns it is s'imulating 
to find that he also regarded the Roman Catholic 
Church as the greatest force for evil in the world: so 
Lintend to read The Brothers Karamazey in this light 

Rationalists will not subseribe to the interpretation 
which Mr Woodhouse gives to the vision of 
Dostorevsky “passing from prophecy to apocalyptic 
mysticssm “in his last chapter, but the book is a good 
introduction from a sensitive critic and is pleasing in 
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neither Courage nor tolerance. Perhaps it will induce 
some to turn back to the pages of Robert Elsmere, the 
peak of Mrs. Ward's achievement. 

Such arrant nonsense has been talked by various 
Churchmen on the subject of divorce that Mr, R. S. W. 
Pollard’s “ The Churches and Divorce” comes like 
a breath of clear thinking. Of course, divorce ts a 
topic which is contentious, but it is no solution to 
run away from it by dressing up the problems in 
theological garb and shelving them. Mr. Pollard writes 
well, and when he says that the “ arrogance of some 
Churches is appalling he is saying something that 
will be echoed by all Rationalists. Of all the articles 
under review, this is the one that comes nearest to 
combative, aggressive writing. 

Ihe final contribution is “ The Song of Songs,” by 
Mr. A, D. Howe l Smith. The pcetry of this work is 
undoubted, and Mr. Howell Smith’s essay is a valuable 
complement to other studies of it, notably that of 
Renan, which was well translated into English by 
William Thomson. Victor E. NEUBURG. 


NOTICES 


its moderate price, which for these days ts absurdly 
low, should) bring within the reach of most 
* Londonophiles.” The critic’s usual game of looking 
for omissions would in this case be singularly unreward- 
ing, and certainly no Rationalist could grumble that 
heretics are not menuoned. Bradlaugh, Holyoake, 
Carlile, Hone, are all to be found here, and others 
besides. The Index, so important in compi ations of 
this kind, is excellent, and the practice of printing 
main entries in heavier type simplifies the task of refer- 
ence, This book is certainly “ vintage Kent” and ts 
worth a whole sheif of other books on London. 


Tur Lire Person oF Jesus Curist. By H, E. W. 
Furner. SPC.E. 62 pp. is. 


This booklet by the Lightfoot Professor of Divinity 
at the University of Durham is designed for use by 
Christi n Discussion Groups. It is skilfully arranged, 
with suggested questions for discussicn and an ex-e.lent 
bibliography. The aim is not to convert the sceptic, 
but to reassure the belever who may have been made 
unetsy by Rationalist criticism, It is therefore worth 
while for Rationalists who engage in controversy to 
pay attention to the way in) which such an expert 
apologist as Prof. Turner deals with difficulies. Unlike 
the fa hionab'e Continental theolegians, Prof, Turner 
does not disdain argument, and he appe Is to evidence 
He holds that present-day critical study has not affected 
the fundamentals of Christian faith. There is really 
nothing to worry about, because the gaps in the Gospels 
are filled by the Creeds. 


THe PRESENCE OF THE KINGDOM. 
S.C.M. Press. 153 pp. 9s. 6d. 


The euthor of this appeal for a new missionary effort 
to recall men to religion is a Professor in the Faculty 
of Law at Bordeaux end also Professor of Social 
History at the Institute of Polrical Studies, He offers 
an apoca version of Christianity in an effort to 
give fire the Reformed Church of France, surely one 
of the ble kest of the Protes.ant communioens. “ At 
the present moment,” he writes, “ we are confronted 
by a choice: either a mass-civilization, technological, 
conformist the Brave New World” of Huxley 


By Jacques Ellul 
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Hell organized upon earth for the bodily comfort of 
everybody—or a different civilization, which we cannot 
vet describe because we do not know what it will be; 
it still has to be created, consciously, by men.” This 
is the familiar antithesis: either Christianity oF 
Communism. It ignores the growing body of opinion 
which rejects both, but which by no means despises 
the use of modern knowledge to extend * bodily 
comfort.” Prof. Ellul warns the Churches not to be 
too concerned about competing with Socialists and 
reformers to bring about mere external improvements, 
but his anxiety on this score is perhaps needless. His 
hope of an evangelical revival in the parishes is a 
will-o’-the-wisp thit has been recently pursued in this 
country with disillusioning results, It is not that the 
modern world actively disbelieves the Christian 
message, but rather that only the very clever and the 
very ignorant now feel that it is relevant to. their 
problems. 


A Proputt oF THE Peorpte. By T. L. Vaswam. Gita 
Publishing House, Poona. 74 pp. Ss. 6d 


In this little book, in poetic language, Mr. Vaswani 
presents Nanak, the founder and first. Guru of the 
Sikhs, as an apostle of humility and love ranking with 
Buddha, Jesus, and Mahomet. The author has a 
remarkable mastery of English and displays at times 
a subtle sense of rhythm, but he does not approve of 
those who “ bow to nature and reason,” and declares 
* Guru Nanak submitted not to the dictatorship of 
Secularism Nanak died in 1583. Anyhow Secularism 
cannot dictate: it says, “ Do not bother your heads 
thout Gods. do something to help your fellow men.” 
Mr. Vaswani, even as Nanak, takes endless bother on 
the matter of God. 


[HE Two CONTRARIANT SCHOOLS (1) and CONCERNING 
THE | STARLISHMENT OF A CHRISTIAN UN’ VERSITY CID). 
By Apostolos Makrakis. The Orthodox Christian 
Educational Society, Chicago, U.S.A. 80 pp. $1.00. 


the two schools are those of Christ and the Devil, A 
Christian university is really a umiversity, a non- 
Christian university is a‘ perversity.” After attacking 
modern Greek democracy, the author goes on to 
demolish the intellectual basis of the ** perversity.” 
Reference is made to * the school of the Devil founded 
n the West by Descartes.” The questions Descartes 
isked in his probing down to philosophical certainty 
betray him as a follower of the Serpent of Eden. The 
National University of Athens, it seems, is teaching 
pseudo-history because it sponsors a manual by a 
Greek historian. which makes ancient history end 
tbout 4.p. §00 instead of at the birth of Christ. 


KINDRED Points. By Henry Compion. Allen & Unwin 


61 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Compton's first book of poems reveals him as a 
poet with a strong lyrical gift, He belongs to no 
* school “ of poetry, and if he has affiliations with any 
of his contemporaries, it is with Walter de la Mare, 
Edmund Blunden, and other more traditional poets 
There is a simplicity and suppleness about the best of 
his work and obscure allusions are entirely lacking 
The thirteen sonnets with which the book ends vary in 
quality, but all show that careful control of one of 
the most difficult of poetic forms to exploit. In his 
next book of poems Mr. Compton will, if he fulfils 

promise of this one, grow greatly in poetic stature. 


HEATHIANA 


Ir is a happy thought that philosophers can enjoy 
and even invent, jokes against themselves. That ts 
why T. H. Bradley could describe Metaphysics as * the 
finding of bad reasons for what we believe on instinct.” 


aA 


One Sunday some time ago I listened to the Radio 
Critics discussing a lite ot Sir James Simpson, the 
Edinburgh doctor who adventured into the use of 
chlorotorm as an anesthetic, and thus fell foul of those 
who (ike our own cheerible C. S, Lewis) revere what 
they call God's Great Gilt of Pain. 

Ihe Critics were concerned about Dr. Simpson's 
“undue seriousness,” and too genicel to remember the 
rationalisuc liveliness with waich he met sadistic 
Chrisuan opposition by pointing out (with an irony 
doubtless lost on his opponents) that God himself had 
performed the first analgesic operation. In creating 
Eve out of Adam’s rib the Almighty caused “a deep 
sicep to fall upon Adam. 


ai 


Some of our Rationalist friends are backward in 
coming forward. To them | commend, as a warn- 
ing thought for the New Year, the words with which 
Henry IV greeted the tardy Crillon after a great victory 
had been gained: ** Hang yourself, brave Crillon! we 
tought at Argues, and you were not there.” 


Those who are nervous about ftorthrightness, even 
in factual statements, might think over Prof. L. T 


Hogben’s remark that it is plain humbug for a teacher 
of chemistry to say that he aims at giving his students 
an Open Mind about the atomic weights of the e'ements 
What Whitehead called “a passion for brute fact ” 
a late stage in the development of that reflective imper- 
sonality which prefers Facts to Fancies. 


IS 


a 


A new twist was given to this topic by a valued 
colleague of mine who claimed, in a recent discussion, 
that statements such as * Asclepius was a real person” 
can be judged true or false only if there was a man 
of that name. Once however we think of Asclepius 
as a God, then ‘true’ or * false’ are adjectives which 
have no meaning. “ Asclepius is a God” is a pro- 
posiuon of a dierent type. We cannot speak of its 
falsity because there are no means of verification. 


Ai 


On this line of thought we can only demand evidence 
about the Resurrection trom those who think that 
Jesus was a Man. We have no grounds of argument 
with those who believe that he is a God. * Truth’ 
in this case is of a different order. It is called, con- 
veniently, * Religious Truth.’ 

I must ask Lord Raglan what we can do with those 


who hold that Jesus was neither Man nor God but 
a Myth. 


You will be relieved to know that good Catholics 
are now, at last, free to welcome modern scientific 
(including Atomic) developments because the Pope has 
made the remarkable discovery that they open new 
doors to God. This pronouncement makes scientific 
history. A Nobel Prize in Physics for His Holiness is 
clearly indicated 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MALTHUSIANISM 


ly Dr. Hughes wished to ventila‘e a subject, he has been 
successful even though none of your! correspondents 
like his solution of the population problem. Discussion 
will, however, be useful only if people make practical 
suggestions and do not merely voice vague alarm, as 
V. H. Hawkes has done 

“Archibald Robertson was practical when he men- 
tioned the increase in yield from sugar cane, and sug- 
gested that other crops could be improved too. Mr 
Ashpiant ripost, that sugar cane Is exceptional, is 
part correct; every plant ts exceptional. But sugar cane 
is not unique [pisease resistant strains of cassava 
vive even more striking increases, and there are many 
other examples. In every country there is a challenging 
gap between the yields got by the better farmers, using 
sound seed and adequate fertilizers, and the average. 

Ihe offaand way in which Evelyn Belchambers pro- 
poses to look atter accidental and unwanted children 
communally is less practical. It is all very gay and 
matey, but will not do much to solve the problem. | 
do not see why knowledge of effective contraceptive 
methods should make life dull and drab. There are 
many risks--¢.g., of getting typhoid—that the com- 
munity shields us from; if this coddling does not make 
life dull and drab, why should the other? However, 
iny required degree of uncertainty could be given to a 
trustworthy technique, by suitably mixing active and 
inactive ingredients, if a call for less certainty came 
from any quarter 

In principle Dr. Haire is right and surgical steriliza- 
tion, especially of men, is a solution to the problem: 
here also one doubts the practicabiliy. A free voluntary 
service would have little effect on the birth rate; few 
with less than two children would accept it Most 
people avoid an irreversible step. Compulsory steriiza- 
tion on an international scale involves a degree of trust 
that is at the moment unthinkable. If trust existed, we 
could divert most of our research from the production 
of weapons to the production of food, and so solve th 
problem for at least a generation. 

The disagreement among your correspondents 
aguantitative. rather than fundamental. Archibald 
Robertson probably agrees with me that populauon 
pressure is a problem for which we still have no ulti- 
mate solution, although there is no need for imme fate 
alarm This is also the point of view of the spectalis 
contributors to a recent book of essays on world feed- 
ine Four Thousand Million Mouths, The ultim ite solu- 
tion should be fitted into a voluntary framework, 

1 contended, in an earlier letter, that this might be don: 
if there were a fully reliable contraceptive Present 
methods are useful, and a wider knowledge of them 
would obviously be advantageous even if not sufficient 
Wider knowledge of surgical sterilization and legal abor- 
tion would not, in my opinion, contribute grea lv An 
adequate solution is to get so much research done now 


that copulation can be added to that growing lit of 
human activities in which the outcome ts not, Ww thi 
limits. in doubt N. W. Piru 
Harpenden 

Ir may be presumptuous for a mere farmer to argue 
with the Malthusians, bur it is difficult for anyone who 
is engaged in agriculture to accept their arguments. It 
is. of course, true that at present world food-produc- 
tion is imadequate and that it could not be indefinitely 
increased immediately. Nevertheless the technical 
means for expansion are either available or will be 


available after the solution of problems which should 
not continue to defeat research. 

If the production of tood were considered by gov- 
ernments to be as important as the production otf 
armaments, the world could soon produce enough food 
for double its present population. It we devoted our- 
selves to the production of tractors instead of tanks, 
and atomic power rather than atomic bombs, I can see 
no reason why our immediate descendants should be in 
danger of undernourishment. Of course, if we make 
the alternative decision, the problem will solve itself 
in another way, for we shall be unlikely to leave any 
descendants. In either case, the Malthusians appear to 
be alarmed about’a minor problem. 

They may, of course, argue that the problem will 
recur in a few centuries, when the population of the 
world is much increased. But by that ume other solu- 
tions may be in sight, such as the colonizauon of other 
planets; and we can scarcely be expected to solve the 
problems of the twenty-fitth century. C. R. Wason. 

Bridgwater, Somerset. 


1 AM quite willing to oblige Mr. Ashplant by taking the 
example of rice instead of sugar. M,. T. Jenkins, in 
the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
1951, the source from which | quoted before, points 
out that in 1878-82 the acreage devoted to rice pro- 
duction in Japan was 6.4 millions. By 1928-32 it had 
risen to 9.7 millions, an increase of just over a half. In 
the same period of fifty years actual rice production 
rose trom 5S million to 10 million’ short-tons—i.e.. 
doubled. Somehow the Japanese managed to drive a 
coach and horses through the “* Law of Decreasing 
Returns.” I do not know what obstacles there are to 
applying in S.E. Asia the means used in Japan. They 
must be very weighty to account for the relative stag- 
nation of colonial countries. But to exclude the possi- 
bility that the reasons may be political seems doubtfully 
scientutic. 

1 accept the statement that since 1940 * Java sugar 
yields have declined and total sugar crops are down to 
a mere traction.” It is also the case that, following 
the results of Java cane-breeding, an international 
agreement was made to limit sugar production. Here 
we have two and two. To suggest that they make 
tour would, of course, be * propaganda.” 

The fact remains that the resources of science are 
not yet devoted 100 per cent to adding to the means ot 
life. Till they are, Malthusianism has not passed the 
laboratory test, and its conclusions are premature. 

Oxford. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


THE RESURRECTION 


it is strange to find the claim still made that the 


Resurrection of Jesus is “‘one of the best attestea 


events in history "; in one sense it is the worst attested 
event in history, as it was not in fact attested at all. 
This could be claimed for it only if there had been 
a properly accredited wiiness of the event who had 
seen Jesus emerge from the tomb. It is surely in- 
credible that this stupendous event, which in the 
purpose of God was to be the foundation of the Chris- 
tran faith, should not only be the subject of conflicung 
and contradictory accounts after it had happened, but 
should not have been seen by a single witness at the 
time it happened. In other words, the sequence of 
events between the time that Jesus was laid in the tomb 
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and the first appearance—and on this point the 
Gospels contradict each other — are completely 
shrouded in mystery. The * Watch ’’—mentioned only 
in Matthew—must have witnessed the event; as they 
make no mention of it, the natural inference is that 
Jesus escaped from the tomb in some miraculous 
manner which would not be visible to the soldiers ot 
the watch, though this again is scarcely credible in 
view of the fact that the post-resurrection body ot 
Jesus was composed not only of * flesh and bones ” 

in his own account of it—but was so far from being a 
spiritual’ body that it actually needed nourishment. 
Moreover, as the linen clothes were found in the tomb 
after he had risen, Jesus must have appeared to the 
women without any clothes at all! Again, what are 
we to make of the fact that the * anpearances ” were 
confined to believers when the public appearance of 
the resurrected Jesus would have shattered the last 
remnant of unbelief in the minds of those who had 
actually seen him die? In conclusion, what point or 
purpose was intended to be served by the Resurrection? 
The Prayer-Book claim that Jesus has ‘ overcomy 
death and opened unto us the gates of everlasting 
life’ is in complete contradiction to the fact that men, 
women, and children die every day and that of a life 
*hbevond the grave’ we have no more assurance 
knowledge than the contemporaries of Jesus himselt. 

F. Rynp. M.A.,, B.D. 


Jersey, CI. (ate Reader of the Temple). 


With regard to the question raised 1n your correspon- 
dence columns as to what happened at the supposed 
resurrection of Jesus. | formed my own opinion long 
ago. Surely, if one accepts the ordinary rules of 
historical inquiry, it is impossible but to believe that 
the Sanhedrin actually had the body removed to the 
common grave for criminals before the earliest arrival 
of the women at the tomb. This is a rational explana- 
tion which meets all the facts, it seems to me, and is 
ut the same time the simplest and most likely explana- 
tion of what actually happened. Such being the case, 
| find it impossible not to accept this as what did 
occur. On any other event than that touching 
miraculous religion this conclusion would surely be 
accepted without much question. 

I should be interested to learn if there are any 
Rationalists who would deny this, and, if so, on what 
grounds. H. C. KNaApp-FISHER. 

London, S.W.1, 


Your correspondent Mr, Nugee, who regards the 
physical resurrection of Jesus as “one of the best 
attested events in history,’’ asks what happened to the 
body of Christ. The answer, according to the New 
festament, is that Christ went up bodily, through thi 
stratosphere. as we should say, into heaven. Only 
one of the evangelists tells us this —~the other three 
either never having heard of it, or else perhaps noi 
thinking it worth mentioning. 

According to Luke (xxiv, 51), this extraordinary 
event took place on the Sunday of the Resurrection. 
In Acts (i, 3), however, we are told that it was forty 
days afierwards that he was suddenly “ taken up, and 
a cloud received Him out of their sight... Does Mr. 
Nugee consider this pre-Copernican fable as “ one ol! 
the best attested events in history’’? If he does 
believe in the Ascension legend, he must have the 
very quaintest ideas of the value of historical evidence: 
if he does not, then he must reject the Resurrection 
story. HaROLD BINNS. 

Bournemouth. 
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“A RATIONALIST’S VIEW OF NATURE” 


Mr. E. G. H. Crouch points out, in the December 
Guide, that the phrase “ awareness of consciousness ™ 
is a tautology. I don’t deny this. Words are somewhat 
inadequate in expressing a line of thought owing to 
the tendency others have to unintentionally misintet- 
pret the sense. Because of this I did not say “I 
cannot explain my consciousness.” 

To assume Materialism as a fact and dismiss con- 
sciousness as self-evident and say there is no problem 
is irrational. 1 feel that because consciousness is self- 
evident and we cannot understand how a_ purely 
mechanical thing can be aware of itself then 
Materialism does not explain everything and therefore 
is lacking as a philosophy. 

The word “ materialism" itself may be differently 
applied one day if the existence of an abstract mind 
force is proved conclusively, because Materialism 1s 
a word used to describe belief only in what is definitely 
proved, and the Materialist of today is the person who 
believes that all things with regard to the mind are 
known. To be truly rational surely we must allow 
that a littke more knowledge may force us to change 
our belief a littl. Materialism, in the original sense 
of the word, is somewhat out of date now with the 
knowledge that all matter is energy. 

Mr. Crouch has clearly not understood my analogy 
of the man in the darkened sound-proof room, and 
says that it is self-evident that he will not see or hear. 
Yes, it is self-evident, but that is not the point. The 
man is representing the mind-force which is in the 
child whether impressions are coming in or not. That 
is an assumption, I know; but how else can we explain 
awareness of self? A gramophone record and a pair 


of scales receive impressions and record certain things. 


but it is absurd to suggest that they are conscious any 
more than the physical brain. G. W. RosBertson. 
London, S.E.9. 


DR. HUXLEY’S RADIO LECTURES 
IN his series of radio lectures, ‘“ The Process of 
Evolution,” Dr. Julian Huxley deals with a subject 
of intense interest to Humanists, especially the final 
lecture, “The Human Phase in Evolution.” which 
feel all should read and digest. 

In this lecture he leads up to primacy of human 
personality, not only as a moral concept, but as a 
fact of evolution. He says that to man is given the 
unique position of being the spearhead of further 
evolutionary advance on this planet. Here, surely, is 
the Grand Purpose which towers above all other 
activities of man. This alone can break the shackles 
of selfishness and infuse humanity with the sense of 
unity and oneness which are a prerequisite of any 
such advance. ‘* A house divided against itself... . 

Let us realize our potentialities and “ go forward 
together.” There is external foe—only our 
ignorant selves. R. Hicains. 

London, W.12, 


IRRATIONAL RATIONALISTS 


Tue article by Mr. Archibald Robertson in the Decem- 
ber issue was interesting as a psychological curiosity. 
His attitude reminds me forcibly of the utterance of 
Satan in Paradise Lost: “ Evil, be thou my good.” 
He should know that the Pope is the infallible Vicar 
of the infallible Divinity: the Christ, and expected 
to be personally as well as officially an Alter Christus, 
yet this curious objector is so blinded by prejudice 
that he can rail at that inoffensive gentleman simply 


+0 


because he ts what he ss expected to be. and not 
the un-Holy Father, hypocrite, and Devil's disciple 
the anti-Christian demands him to be 

1 was under the impression that it was the un 
natural father who forces unwanted children into the 
world —not the Pope, surely [hat it was also callous 
husbands who sentence women to premature death by 


*xpecting and encouraging the mother to kill her oftf- 
spring retly, for fear of the Law-—-and thus con- 
tinually risking her life, to sav nothing of her healt! 

it is obviously a crooked notion of justice, though not 


in uncommon one, when the inevitable consequence 


f one’s own iniquities are blamed on an innocent 
person, especially when a godly guide uses his Papal 
- 


withoritv to denounce and suppress tho ime 
gusting vices and crimes causing the modern Slaugh 
of the Innocent 

There is, however, one sane remark I notice of Mi 
Robertson that anyone who believes himself in- 


fallible is tit fof a mental home. As he is not exclud- 
ing himself, be must admit that his judgment ts not 
incapable of error, in which case he ts at a di idvantage 
the Pope, so all his heavy artillery must 


(Miss) A. WILLIAMS 


in relation to 
needs end in smoke 
London, N.7. 


AN AMERICAN’S DILEMMA” 


Is Mr. Manhattan’s criticism valid? Surely he ts 
ware of Paul Blanshard’s previous terrific indictment 
of “ The Hierarchy ” in his Freedom and Cathoit 
Power (1949). publication of which was “ re es 1 by 
en of the largest publishers because of fear of Catholic 
reprisals.” an indictment that even the staid historical 
Church and State in the United States (Canon Stokes) 
udgingly admits brought public discussion to a head 
No, sir, Paul Planshard cannot be charged with pulling 
] punches against Rom Nor do 1 think the 
dilemma is bis. for in this previous work he ma 
danger point | Lintted States becon pre- 


omimantly Cathoh 
Surely the Russtan threat ts more immediate than 
Bude, Cornwa H. J. Gari 


not happening for two centuries. 


BORLEY RECTORY 


fut story of Bor'ey Rectory as recounted in) Harry 


Price’s two boo! Thi Viost Hounted House 
Enelanil and Tl Pr Bo Rectory ! pro- 
trea On POE d to one o we on- 
clusio neither ot which is ent ely coma ng 
Pither the whole thin pure rubbish——-in which case 
he honour of some f observers must be impugned 
is a re ty ol truin n the Cas hor para- 
normal phenome: woth range house With Harry 
Price dead and e recto completely razed to the 
‘round he difficult iO prever this 
becoming th las which An Adventure 
proved to be fe ame th There is Ow 
rnal evidence in Price’s reports with which to 
he could b don on 

hin \ po remark P 
m most un Wii nh Nvestiwator ad 
hoot ve! ot despe e paddin 
oris | cas is 
{ un \ DY a 

ad ! 1 0 
’ ’ This lady orl- 
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cally denies that the place was haunted—except bys 
rats—and regarded the whole fuss and bother as «a 
lot of nonsen This is, of course, highly significant. 
but leaves a great deal still unsaid. Who tapped out 
ihe * messages" at the seance held by Price, Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, a Daily Mirror reporter, and the two 
Misses Bull? And who threw the cake of soap at the 
far end of the room when no one else was present? 

Much of the evidence can of course be discoun’ed 
probably the larger portion—but many disquieting 
features remain which can now probably never be 
cleared up. J. STURGE WHITING 
Reading, Berks. 


SUPERNORMAL AND THE RATIONALIST”™ 


Preast allow me to say that with. regard to. this 
ubject my sympathies are with your correspondents 
Elizabeth Collins and Harry Fiddian. 1, too, am a 
lover of mechanisms and would not advocate for a 
moment a flight from Materialism. But I am _ per- 
plexed by the occasional occurrence of certain kinds 
of phenomena (mentioned in my article) which appear 
io evade natural laws. They are not based on faith 
but have been witnessed by men of integrity——scienusts 
and philosophers whose names are well known to us 
1 cannot claim to have had first-hand experience oi 
any supernatural happening, and | am unacquainted 
with anyone who has. Has any reader of this journal 
actually witnessed telekinesis (movement of an object 
without physical contact) or levitation except on the 
variety stage? What is Mr. Fiddian’s view of the 
few Supernormal events which are inexplicable in 
material terms? Does he reject them because he has 
not himself seen them, or does he prefer a wait-and- 
see altitude ! am anxious to get some light on the 
whole problem. which seems to me to be of importance 
to Rauionalists and which, | feel, cannot be dismissed 
} there are too many good names 


G. N. RIDLEY. 


as) mere trickery 
connected with it for that, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 


+ THE LITERARY GUIDE™ AND POLITICS 


| AGREE with the views expressed in your article under 
the above | Keep pary politics out of the Guide 
by all means, but encourage Rationalists to be rational 
in politics. Your Rationalist should not place his atu- 
tude to Rome in one closed mental compariment, his 
attitude to other Churches in a second, his ethics in a 
third. and his politics in a fourth. 

Since Lenin refused to grant the Pope's request for 
status and protection for his Church within Russia, 
Pope, cardinals, bishops, and priests have surred up in 
il countries, and in some other Churches, antagonism 
o Russia. Russia is a grave danger, and those who 
appiy irritants to Russia are dangerous. The Vatican's 
intagomism to Russia results from the persistent refusal 
of the Russian Catholic Church, with other sections of 
the Eastern Catholic Church, to recognize the Pope of 
Rome 

Ihe Church of Rome has great influence in the 


U.S.A... and it encourages and uses dangerous unreason- 
ing, militarist antagonism to Russia, which it finds ready 
to hand im that country 


Ihe craving of the Church of Rome for world-wide 
recognition of ifs Pope leads i to seek control of 
chools through politics in all countries in which it ts 
tolerated, and its active antagonism to Russia helps 1 
sympathy and support from other 
Even if the Church of Rome 


o gather some 
Churches, unfortunately 
were not a direc 


danger to world peace, it would still 
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be a great hindrance to the development of international 

toleration, which is essential for preservation of world 

peace. J. R. McPHIE. 
Prestatyn. 


Your article sums up the position of politics in the 
R.P.A. admirably and has my full support. 
London, W. 9. (Dr.) S. Crown. 


Your article raises important issues which remind me 
of the contrast between education and propaganda. 
I may be wrong, but I regard The Literary Guide as 
an educational medium—the educational outlet for 
Rationalist thought and opinion. Education concerns 
itself primarily with the presentation of facts, and in 
this persuasion and opinion play minor roles; with 
propaganda (and politics is propaganda and not educa- 
tion) the reverse is the case, and facts are used as con- 
venient props for opinion and persuasive techniques. 
We all have biases—political, moral, and so on—like 
we have different physical constitutions, so that we can 
see that A is a ditterent person trom B, but also we can 
all appreciate the same rule of arithmetic that 2 and 2 
must equal 4. 

All known political theories behave differently from 
the rules of arithmetic, however, and usually we reject 
and accept parts of all of them. As serious thinkers, 
no political theory would satisfy the criterion of being 
absolutely true like the laws of logic, and I would 
hesitate to remind readers that it was the belief of 
men like Charles Watts at the end of the nineteenth 
century that there was no absolute truth claimed by 
any one man or group of men in the world that com- 
pelled them to wage the battle for real free thought. 

The challenge continues, and we respect The Literary 
Guide tor its continued function as an educational 
medium for Rationalism, and not as a propaganda 
magazine for political biases. Eric LINFIELD. 

Cambridge. 


I wouLp rather have the journal as it is than fall back 
on the journalist slant, and I would also give higher 
emphasis to attacks on Religion, especially the Roman 
Catholic Church. The journal is a Rationalist organ, 
and it is up to you to keep it “ going ” for Rationalists 
and all those who have an interest in Rationalism and 
the bearing of science and research on questions of 
religion. If casual folks think otherwise, let them look 
for something else, for this surely isn’t a journal for 
them. J. M. FERNANDES. 
Bombay. 
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W. H. Williams. 4s 6d4--G. 1. Bennett. 2s. 64.—J. S. 
Clark, H. Cutner. 
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Royston Pike 


Here in one volume may be found 
information—clearly written, unbiased, 
accurate, and up to date—on the Founders 
and great personalities, the theological 
tenets and philosophical ideas, the rites, 
ceremonies and practices, the scriptures 
and creeds, the churches and organizations, 
of all the religions that have played a vital 
part in the life of the human race. The 
work is essentially a whole, written by one 
who has devoted many years to the subject 
and is a trained encyclopaedist, with an 
encyclopaedist’s dispassionate yet sym- 
pathetic and understanding approach to 
facts that are of immense and perennial 
importance and interest. 30s. net 
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